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I. — Statistics of the Church of England, 1867. 

We obtain the following useful analysis from a recent number 
of the Times: — 

" Before passing in review the present condition of the Church 
of England it is bare justice to glance at its recent state. Within 
the last fifty years the u,ooo Parochial preferments in England 
and Wales were served by some 10,000 clergymen, of whom less 
than 5,000 were Incumbents and more than 5,000 were Curates, 
usually resident on one and in full charge of another living. One 
industrious fraternity of three brothers had the full charge of 
fifteen livings. The Act forbidding the Clergy to farm was aimed 
at a numerous class who literally galloped through their Sunday 
services, and farmed with their own hands on the other six days. 
Within ten years an Incumbent officiated as minister on Sundays 
in the village church and looked after the horses of visitors at the 
village inn for the rest of the week. 

" On the elevation of Bishop Blomfield to the See of London 
from that of Chester (held on account of its poverty in plurality 
with the rectory of Bishopsgate, London), the enormity of the 
system of Plurality became very clear to his mind, and the Bishop 
carried through Parliament a series of measures calculated to pro- 
vide a resident minister with such assistance as should secure 
effective parochial superintendence in each parish. This measure, 
to which all Church reform has been, and will be, subsidiary and 
supplementary, is the Act of 1837, prohibiting any Parochial pre- 
ferment, with few and insignificant exceptions, from being held 
after the first vacation with any other cure of souls. Bishop 
Blomfield rightly regarded this measure as essential to the con- 
tinued existence of the Church of England. If one man were now 
Dean of Carlisle, Rector of St. George's, Hanover-square, Vicar of 
Hillingdon, and of another rural parish, and Chaplain- General of 
the Forces, the existence of the Church of England would not be 
worth a year's purchase. 

" The effect of that measure is now, after thirty years, coming 
into full operation, and an analysis of the main divisions of the 
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Church livings as regards Patronage and Population may assist in 
determining the relative condition of the several classes of livings 
with respect to the effective parochial superintendence of the 
populations within them. 

" The Bishops and Chapters take precedence of the parochial 
clergy. The aggregate revenue of the Bishops is 152,200! a-year, 
so divided that instead of the See of Durham possessing 30,000/. 
a-year and the See of Rochester 700/. a-year, as in 1835, each 
Bishopric has an income fixed by Parliament on a graduated scale, 
of which the lowest grade is 4,200/., and two of the least paid 
Bishops have most difficult diocesses. 

" The aggregate revenues of the Gliapters are probably 250,000/. 
a-year, but there are no means of accurately ascertaining their 
present position. The incomes of the Beans certainly range from 
2,000/. to 1,000/. a-year, and those of the Canons from 1,000/. to 
500/. a-year. The cost of the Cathedral establishments probably 
ranges from 12,000/. a-year at Durham to 400/. a-year at Llandaff. 
About one-fourth of the Chapters continue to renew beneficial 
leases ; the rest have put an end to that waste of Church property. 

" The Parochial Benefices are 12,888 in number, with 4,981 
curates, so that the number of parochial clergy is 17,869. The 
alphabetical list contains 23,000 names, but of these many have 
independent incomes, and many are engaged in educational pursuits, 
and some do not exist except in that list. Probably 20,000 would 
closely approximate to the whole number of clergy of the Church 
of England. 

" The patronage of 6,403 out of these 12,888 livings is private 
(saleable) patronage. It belongs to 4,080 persons, of whom 1 ,046 
are clergymen, for the most part incumbents resident on the pre- 
ferments in their own gift. 

" The patronage of 6,485 out of these 12,888 livings is in public 
(unsaleable) patronage, and may be divided conveniently into six 
classes. There are 967 Livings in the gift of the Crown — 2,088 in 
the gift of the Bishops, — 911 belong to the Chapters, — 851 to the 
Colleges, — 998 are in the gift of parochial rectors and vicars, and 
670 livings belong to hospitals, schools, public bodies, Simeon's and 
other trustees, without power of sale. 

" The 12,888 benefices are within some 16,000 census districts. 
The population decennially decreases in 8,400 districts, and in 7,600 
districts decennially increases, the former being agricultural, and 
the latter urban and mining, manufacturing, or shipping districts. 

" The relative position of the Parochial clergy with the people 
will therefore be best ascertained by arranging the 12,888 prefer- 
ments in the order of their respective populations, taking the limits 
of 8,000, 4,000, 2,000, and below 2,000 persons as the boundaries 
of four divisions. 

(1) " The Livings with populations above 8,000, are 465 in 
number, with 689 curates under these 465 incumbents ; so that 
there are 1,154 clergy in charge of the five millions of people in 
these parishes. This affords one clergyman to about 4,300 persons, 
or 700 houses, supposing that the whole population are members of 
the Church of England. 
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(.2) " The Livings with populations between 8,ooo and 4,000, are 
882 in number, with 932 curates, so that there are 1,814 c ^ er SY m 
charge of the five millions of people in these parishes. This affords 
one clergyman to about 2,750 persons, or 500 houses, on the same 
supposition. 

(3) " The Livings with populations between 4,000 and 2,000, 
are 1,143 in number, with 715 curates; so that there are 1,858 clergy 
in charge of the 3^ millions of people in these parishes. This 
affords one clergyman to about 2,000 persons, or 350 houses, on tJte 
same supposition. 

(4) " The Livings with populations below 2,000, are 10,398 
in number, with 2,645 curates, and the population in their charge 
comprises i\ million persons. This affords one clergyman to about 
600 persons. But in this class the element of area, which is absent 
in three other divisions, requires to be taken into account. A 
mountain parish, with a sparse population and bleak country and 
no society, may be harder work than the charge of a densely popu- 
lated district of 700 contiguous houses, with ready access to libraries 
and all the advantages of civilisation. 

" No incumbent in either of the first two classes can (after next 
year) have less income than 300Z. a-year except by neglect of his 
private patron, for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have increased 
to 300Z. a-year all livings with populations above 4,500, and have 
pledged themselves next year to extend this limit to all populations 
above 4,000, and have offered to meet with grants of an equal 
amount augmentations from private sources, providing one-half of 
the amount necessary to raise to 300Z. a-year the incomes of any 
such livings in private patronage. This minimum of 300Z. a-year is 
probably the lowest income which, viewed in connection with better 
preferments, would secure a continuous supply of candidates for 
orders. The incomes of the 2,336 curates in the first three classes, 
probably average 120I. a-year; those of the 2,645 curates, under 
the 10,398 incumbents in the fourth division, are now probably 
closely approximating to 100Z. a-year. 

" When the limits of 4,000 population have been reached next 
year by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the mode in which any 
further resources at their command may be appropriated will be 
unfettered, except so far as Parliament gives priority on all their 
income to the parochial districts whence that income may accrue. 
But, as their grants will then reach a value of Ten Millions of 
money, and their resources are limited to the amount derivable from 
the better management of Church Property, the revenue still avail- 
able must be of moderate extent, as well as dependent on the 
gradual extinction of hves upon which leaseholds are held, and on 
the expiration of leases for terms of years ; such as that of the 
Einsbury Prebendal Estate about to expire. Each renewal of bene- 
ficial leases necessarily postpones the realisation of the full value of 
the Church interest in the property the subject of such renewal. 

" The Patronage which, as regards the whole 12,888 livings, is 
divided into nearly equal portions, 6,403 private, and 6,485 public 
patronage, is divided very differently in the livings of the first three 
divisions. The whole number of Livings in the first three classes, 
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■with the population of 13! millions, is 2,490, and of these only 657 
are in private (saleable) patronage. The remaining 1,833 are 
divided into 199 belonging to the Crown, 560 in the gift of the 
Bishops, 180 in that of the Chapters, 69 in that of the Colleges, 
480 in that of parochial rectors and vicars, and 345 in that of 
hospitals, schools, and other bodies, and trustees without power 
of sale. It follows that 5,746 of the 10,398 livings in the fourth or 
agricultural class, are in private patronage ; and that 1,528 livings 
in the gift of the Bishops, 768 of the Crown, 782 of the Colleges, 
731 of the Chapters, 518 of the parochial rectors and vicars, and 
325 in the gift of hospitals, schools, and other bodies, and trustees 
without power of sale, make up the 4,652 livings in public patron- 
age in this class. 

" As before stated, the livings in the first two classes have a 
minimum income of $ool. a-year. The third class, which is in every 
other respect like the first two classes, has not been reached in that 
form by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and a large proportion of 
the incumbents have incomes below that minimum,. Some of these 
cases are those of incumbents of Peel districts, created in 1843, 
with incomes of 1 50Z., who have in the meanwhile caused a church 
and schools to be erected, and are in expectation of the minimum 
of 300Z. a-year being gradually extended from the limit of 4,000 
population to that of 2,000 population. 

" The fourth class is too far from any likelihood of unconditional 
aid from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for its claims to be taken 
into consideration at the present time. 

" But the fourth class will not, therefore, be altogether left in its 
present state. The Crown has taken steps for raising the incomes 
of the poorer livings in its gift; the Colleges have long been 
gradually improving the incomes of the college livings ; the recog- 
nition of local claims prescribed by Parliament, will take effect on 
a very large proportion of the episcopal and capitular livings. For, 
those bodies being endowed largely with rectories, a very large 
number of livings in their gift have local claims. The livings in 
the gift of the rectors and vicars, and of hospitals and trustees, are 
alone unprovided for as regards the public patronage. 

" But the 5,746 livings in private patronage, present a greater 
difficulty. They are private property ; and, although property has 
its duties as well as its rights, no legislative interference may be 
admissible. All that can be done, probably, is to keep the subject 
prominently before the public mind. Something would be done if 
leaders of public opinion in Church matters would gracefully set 
the example of improving the poor livings in their own respective 
gifts. Much has been done by the late Duke of Northumberland, 
the late Earl Fitzwilliam, and by many living landowners whom it 
would be invidious to mention, and much is continuously being 
done in every part of the kingdom ; but with every exertion, it will 
be long before the poverty of the clergy, in consequence of the 
impropriation of rectorial tithe, will cease. 

" It would be tedious to analyse the 5,746 livings in private 
patronage; but, as the county of York is said by its topographers. 
to be an epitome of England for its variety of soil and produce, so 
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the patronage in the diocess of York may be taken as representing 
the private patronage of the whole kingdom. There are 575 livings 
in the diocess, of which 276 are in private patronage. There are 
84 of these with incomes of 300Z. a-year, and the remaining 192 
extend through all four classes of livings. There is one with 8,000 
and one with 4,000 inhabitants, and each has an income of 150Z. 
a-year. There are eleven livings in the third class, with 2,000 popu- 
lation, with incomes of which two exceed 200L a-year, five each 
exceed 100I. a-year, and four of which each have incomes of less 
than 100L a-year. One of these, with 2,900 inhabitants, has an 
income of 50Z. a-year. 

" The remaining 179 livings, with incomes under 300Z. a-year, 
all fall within the fourth class of less than 2,000 inhabitants. Of 
this number twenty-four have incomes of more than 250Z. a-year, 
twenty-two are between that amount and 200I. a-year, eighty 
between that and 100I. a-year, and there are fifty-nine livings with 
incomes of less than 100L a-year. Of these last twenty have 
incomes of less than 60I. a-year, and the average population of these 
twenty livings exceeds 200 persons. It would be well that some 
minimum of income, however moderate, could be made indis- 
pensable for parochial incumbencies. So long as the livings of the 
Crown, Bishops, Chapters, and Colleges were equally wretched, the 
private patronage passed unnoticed ; but as these four classes reach 
a higher minimum the fact that a yearly increasing proportion of 
clerical poverty arises upon the livings in private patronage becomes 
more obvious. 

" Thirty years have elapsed since the First Minister of the 
Crown, in no unkindly spirit, advised the Bishops to set their 
houses in order. Bishop Blomfield accepted the advice, and at the 
close of a generation much has been done in the right direction. 
As the Quaker dress is almost indistinguishable, because the public 
taste approximated to it by discarding swords and pink-heeled shoes 
and peach-coloured coats, so it may be that the Wesleyans may be 
rendered indistinguishable by the energy of the clergy in the dis- 
charge of duties which the Wesleyans only undertook in con- 
sequence of the careless neglect of the Church of England." 



Ik — Irish Holdings, Large and Small. 

From the Pall Mall Gazette: — 

" A recent Parliamentary Paper shows the number and size of large and small 
agricultural holdings in Ireland as they were shortly before, and soon after, the 
potato famine, and as they are at the present day. At the census of 1841 there 
were in all 691,202 separate holdings, counting none of less extent than one acre ; 
nearly one-half, 310,436, were under five acres; and more than one-third, 252,799, 
were over five acres, but under fifteen; fully five-sixths, 563,235, were therefore 
holdings under fifteen acres each. There is nothing to show the average area 
of these in 1841 ; probably they did not exceed five acres apiece. The famine 
of 1847-48, and its consequent exodus, reduced the number of holdings by 120,000, 
for in 1851 the total returned was 570,338; but while the small ones, that is 
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under fifteen acres, had greatlj diminished, the larger ones had increased. Of 
those under five acres, 222,353 had disappeared, leaving only 88,083 of that class. 
The next in size did not suffer so much, though the decline here was nearly 61,000, 
leaving 191,854 of this second rank in the ascending scale. Different was the fate 
of the larger holdings. Farms of an intermediate size nearly doubled ; the 79,342 
which ranged between fifteen acres and under thirty in 1841, had in 1851 risen to 
141,311. More remarkable was the increase at the top of the scale. Farms of 
thirty acres and upwards, which in 1841 were returned at 48,625, had increased 
more than 200 per cent, in the decade, as they were enumerated at 149,090 in 
1851. Coming to 1867, we find, on comparing the figures of that year with 1851, 
that the changes in the interval have been unfavourable to the small cultivator 
alone. Thus the smallest holdings — one to five acres — were further reduced by 
10,000, the second class holdings by 18,000, while the intermediate ones were 
nearly 5,000 short of the number returned sixteen years previously ; at the same 
time, farms of thirty to one hundred acres, have increased by 6,504, and the 
largest, i.e., those of one hundred acres and upwards, by 2,812. These changes 
have been greatly beneficial to the economic condition of Ireland— of that there is 
abundant proof; but they have also doubtless been accompanied with a certain 
sense of injury on the part of the poor agrarian population. The mean acreage of 
each holding at the present day appears to be as stated hereunder : — 



Acres in 1867- 



Above 1 and under 5 
„ 5 „ 15. 
„ 15 „ 30. 
„ 30 „ 100. 

100 and upwards 



Average Size 
in Acres. 



3i 
10| 
22i 
54i 

2581 



Arable Land 
in Acres. 



I9t 

46 

l6of 



" The poor tenant devotes nearly all his land to arable production, but the 
richest cultivator farms less than two-thirds on that system. Another contrast 
presents itself in the fortune of the poor and the opulent farmer in Ireland, when 
the value of the live stock possessed by each in 1841 and in 1867 is collated. On 
the smallest farms the live stock between 1841 and 1851, fell one-third in total 
value, and though it has appreciably increased since, it has never, as the subjoined 
able shows, reached the point at which it stood before the famine. 

Average Valw of Live Stock on Holdings above One and under 
Five Acres. 





Total. 


Special Value included irj 


Total. 




Horses. 


Cattle. 


Pigs. 


1841 

'51 


£ s. d. 
9 17 6 

6 14 2 

7 6 7 

8 13 


£ s. d. 

2 2 10 

1 3 5 
i 4 3 
146 


£ s. d. 
5 12 5 
4 6 6 
4 10 5 
4 17 8 


£ s. d. 
i - 6 

- 12 2 


'61 


- 13 4 

- 16 4 


'67 



" Comparing the extremes, the total value of stock on these holdings is 
tl. 16s. %d., or 18 per cent, less than in 1841. Moving up one step, we find 
things rather improved, due plainly to the increased worth of the cattle. 
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Average Value of Live Stock on Holdings above Five and under Fifteen 

Acres. 





Total. 


Special Value included in 


Total. 














Horses. 


Cattle. 


Pigs. 




£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


1841 


22 11 6 


5 12 6 


13 3 1 


i 14 10 


'51 


18 V 8 


3*5 


13 1 9 


1 ~ 7 


'61 


21 7 1 


3 7 io 


15-3 


12- 


'67 


23 6 6 


3 3 7 


16 6 2 


1 5 8 



" On all holdings above the lowest sized, the sheep count for more value than 
the pigs. In this table they would enter for the last year at ll. 17s. lod. 

" The farms above thirty acres each were not counted in 1841, but the com- 
parison may be instituted in the following shape : — 



Holdings in Acres. 


Number 
of Holdings. 


Value of Live Stock 
per Holding. 


Year. 


30 to 100 "1 


48,625 

126,537 
31,869 


£ s. d. 

142 16 - 

106 12 2 "1 
336 19 10 J 




100 and upwards J 

30 to 100 


1841 




'67 







" On abstracting the figures of the return, we find the aggregate value of live 
stock in 1867 to have been 24,230,000/. for farms of thirty acres and upwards. 
The contrast may be thus expressed : Ireland has more than thrice the number of 
large farms she had in 1841 — 158,406 against 48,625 ; and the value of the live 
stock per large farm is 10/. more than it was then. The aggregate value of the 
live stock on the large farms of 1841, was but 6,943,000/. 

" We have restricted ourselves to exhibiting the antithesis of fortune which a 
generation has witnessed between the large and the small Irish cultivator, though 
there are some other useful statistics in Mr. Blake's return relative to agricultural 
holdings in that part of the kingdom." 



III.— Labour and Capital in America. 

The following article appeared under this title in a recent issue of the 
Manchester Guardian, as copied from the New York Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle of the 18th July : — 

" The agitation in the labour market and the increasing difficulties between 
employers and workmen constitute one of the gravest features of the times. It 
would seem, too, that the disagreement, instead of becoming less marked, is growing 
wider, a war of classes having been inaugurated, under circumstances calculated to 
exercise a decisive influence upon the future of our State. It is a serious misfortune 
in this country that these difficulties are frequently fostered and stimulated by 
political parties with a view to partisan aggrandisement. It was this political 
influence that led Congress deliberately to sanction the eight -hour system by 
reducing the hours of labour for all persons in the Government employment 20 per 
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cent. Under the same influence one of the two great parties which divide the 
nation has lately adopted as its own the platform of the Working Men's National 
Convention — a platform the enforcement of which would sunder all the existing 
relations between capital and labour, and shut out American industry from all 
competition with foreign nations. It is fortunate for the country, however, that 
there is a law higher and more immutable than the parchment edicts of human 
government, and that this law will eventually work a cure, since by its terms it is 
ordained that the only means for increasing the wealth of individuals and nations is 
by increased production and economy of savings. State and Federal Governments 
may legislate to reduce the hours of labour, yet they cannot but for a limited time 
give the workmen ten hours' pay for eight hours' work — a man cannot long receive 
more than he earns. The only effect this edict of Congress can have, is to tem- 
porarily benefit the workmen at the expense of the taxpayers, and to set a bad 
example, which is eagerly quoted by ignorant persons as an endorsement of a vicious 
principle. The final result, however, will be disastrous to the labourer when neces- 
sity brings about the adjustment between the employer and the employed. The 
strike in the building trade in this city illustrates the whole subject. The journey- 
men bricklayers, who have heretofore been receiving $5 a-day for ten hours' work, 
now demand that they shall receive $4. 50c. a-day for only eight hours' work; in 
other words, they demand a reduction of 20 per cent, in the hours of labour, and 
only consent to a reduction of 10 per cent, in wages. The employers profess that 
they are unable to agree to this demand. They state that they entered into con- 
tracts for the work which were calculated at the existing scale of prices ; that while 
the rate of wages is constantly rising, the amount of work is diminished. For- 
merly, 2,000 bricks a-day were the standard for a day's work. Now a 'trade 
rule ' prevents the workmen from ' setting ' more than 1,000 bricks a-day. The 
employers also complain that they are forced to pay the same wages to good and 
bad workmen, and that the trades society also attempts to prevent them from taking 
apprentices, and even goes so far as to prevent boss masons from working on their 
own buildings unless they are members of the Bricklayers' Union. 

" As the employers were unable to accede to the demands of the workmen, a 
' strike ' was the result. The building trade in this city is therefore at a standstill 
at the most favourable season. The employers, in self-defence, formed a Master 
Builders' Association, and are making every exertion to obtain men from other cities 
to work for them. The bricklayers' unions, on the other hand, are not idle. They 
watch the steamboat landings and railroad dep6ts, to induce the workmen from the 
interior to turn aside, and are sustained in funds by the other trades. The 
Plasterers' Society, for instance, on Wednesday last, gave the bricklayers $ 3,000 to 
support them while idle. The fact that a single society could afford to give away 
so large a sum, proves that the trades in this city do not suffer severely from the 
hard times. The plasterers, it will be remembered, already work on the eight- 
hour system, and receive $5 a-day — good, bad, and indifferent alike. Trade 
societies in other towns are also forwarding money to the New York bricklayers. 

" In this struggle the interests of the community are all on the side of the 
employers. This is true even of the working men who sustain the ' strike.' The 
high rents had tempted a large amount of capital into the building trade, and 
within the last year so many new houses were built in New York and Brooklyn 
that there was an important reduction of rents. There were more houses than 
tenants, and rents had to come down. There was a prospect that this reduction 
would continue, and that in another year or two rents would be still lower. But 
the bricklayers' strike stops all this. If their demands are acceded to, there must 
be a large addition to the cost of house building, and a further advance of rents in 
place of a decline. It would not be difficult to show that the industrial classes 
must suffer more from high rents than any other ; yet we find them sustaining a 
movement that is calculated to place them at the mercy of landlords. Their 
interests are really identical with those of the master builders, who are fighting for 
cheaper rents. Other disturbing elements are at work. Last week a plasterers' 
national convention at Chicago took measures to organise a movement for next year, 
placing all the plasterers of the United States on the 'New York standard,' that is 
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$ 5 a-day for eight hours' work. Curiously enough this movement is undertaken at 
the instigation of the trade in New Nork. The plasterers in the interior work 
more hours and for less pay than their New York brethren, and, as a consequence, 
they crowd to this city to enjoy the superior advantages offered. This overstocks 
the market for this kind of labour, and the plasterers of this city, to prevent com- 
petition, tax themselves to support country workmen, and to pay their expenses 
back to their homes. Thus, the present high wages and short hours are of no 
essential benefit. The means contemplated to remedy this tendency of the natural 
laws of supply and demand to overthrow the plasterers' eight-hour system, embody 
a blunder of the worst kind. It will be impossible to establish the New York rate 
of wages as a standard for the entire country, because the expenses of living, which 
always rule the rates of wages, are less in the country than the city. The Amal- 
gamated Engineers, the most perfectly organised trade in the world, attempted to 
establish a uniform standard of wages, but failed. The matter is now left to the 
local societies. We may confidently anticipate that the plasterers will meet, with 
no better success. The strike in the mining regions in Pennsylvania is for eight 
hours a-day and an increase of wages. A compliance with this demand is out of 
the question, and there is a suspension of work. Thus, the only positive result 
of the effort will be to increase the price of coal to the consumer. Coal must 
advance while production is at a standstill, and if the men receive more pay for 
less time, prices must go still higher. Thus we see that rents and coal, the most 
important items of household expenditure, are advanced by the direct agency of the 
very classes who have the greatest interest in reducing them. The instances might 
be easily multiplied of the mischievous tendencies of the present labour agitation. 
That the eight-hour movement is factitious, and not demanded by any real neces- 
sity, is proved by its effects upon the plasterers' societies ; and also by .a demand 
made a few days ago by the workmen in the Government dockyard at Bangor, 
Maine, to be allowed to work ten hours for a proportionate increase of wages. But 
it is only when we consider the condition of the country at large that the fallacy of 
the eight-hour movement is fully apparent. At a time when the whole American 
people are required by an inexorable necessity to produce more and economise more 
than ever before, as the only means of recovering the enormous losses of the civil 
war, there is sprung upon them a movement which, by checking industry and offer- 
ing ft premium to idleness, must arrest progress and postpone the era of returning 
prosperity. It is, therefore, of the highest interest to all that the employer should 
persist in refusing to comply with this demand, and we trust he will be enabled to 
do it successfully." 



IV. — Wheat Crops of 1868 and Former Tears. 

The following excellent letter was addressed to the Times on 14th 
August last, by Mr. J. B. Lawes, of Rothampsted, Herts, so well and 
favourably known for his long series of practical investigations relative to 
the effect of different manures on the growth of wheat. It is not often 
that the public have placed before them evidence of produce so entirely 
scientific as the following : — 

" A season in which the wheat crop is in this district (Herts) either harvested 
or ready to be harvested in the month of July is of very rare occurrence. Such, 
however, has been the case in the season just passed ; and such was the condition of 
the crop that most of it was fit to be carted direct from the land to the thrashing 
machine ; while, the grain was so dry that it could be converted at once into flour of 
high quality without admixture with old or foreign corn. Indeed, we must go 
back for about half a century to find a season characterised by dryness and high 
temperature to the same extent as that of 1868. 
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" In my letter on tlie yield of my experimental Wheat crop, and that of the 
country generally, in 1867, published in the Times of 5th October, I expressed my 
fear that the crop of the country would prove to be a very deficient one. Sub- 
sequent experience has, unfortunately, fully confirmed the truth of my estimate. 
I now propose to give the results obtained this year (1868), on the same plots in 
the experimental wheat field on which those given each year, for the last five years, 
were obtained. The crop of 1868 is the iwenty-fifih of wheat in succession on the 
same land ; and, during the last seventeen years, the same description and amount 
of manure have been applied on the same plot each year. In every other respect 
the treatment has been the same over all the plots each year, and as nearly as 
possible the same year after year. The variation in the produce from year to year 
may, therefore, be considered as almost entirely due to the varying characters of 
the seasons. The whole field comprises about fourteen acres. Plots 3, 2, and 9 are 
nearly one-third of an acre each, and plots 7 and 8 are each nearly two-thirds of an 
acre. 

" The following are the results, and there are given, side by side, those 
obtained on the same plots in 1867, 1866, 1865, 1864, and 1863, also the average 
on each plot over the sixteen years, 1852-67 inclusive. 



Plots. 


How Manured 
eacb Year. 


Harvests. Bushels of Dressed Corn per Acre. 


Average 
16 Years, 
1862-67. 


1863. 


1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


1867. 


1868. 


3 




m 

44 
53| 
55J 
55i 


16| 

40 

45f 

49| 

51 


13i 

m 

40i 
43| 
44 


12* 

32| 

30 

324 

32i 


81 
27* 
22i 
30i 
29 ^ 


16| 
41| 
39J 
46| 
47f 


14} 


2 
7 
8 
9 


Farm-yard manure 
Artificial manure .... 
„ 

Means of 7, 8, and 9 

Means of 3, 2, and "1 
7, 8 and 9 J 


35* 

35? 
3»i 
35* 




55 


49 


42| 


31i 


27i 


441 


3«4 




38J 


35| 


31 


25i 


21i 


34f 


28§ 



Plots. 


How Manured 
each Year. 


Harvests. Weight per Bushel of Dressed Corn, lb. 


Average 
16 Years, 
1862-62. 


1863. 


1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


1867. 


1868. 


3 




62-7 
63-1 
62-5 
62-3 
62-1 


62-0 
62-5 
63-1 
63-5 
62-6 


60-6 
61-5 
61-6 
61-4 
61-1 


61-3 
61-7 
61-0 
60-1 
60-6 


56-1 
61-4 
61-0 
60-7 
59-9 


61-0 
616 
61-1 
62-0 
61-1 


57-4 
59"9 
59'* 
58-7 
5 8-i 


2 

7 
8 
9 


Farm-yard manure 
Artificial manure .... 
» 

Means of 7, 8, and 9 

Means of 3, 2, and "1 
7, 8 and 9 ...J 




62-3 


63-1 


61-4 


60-6 


60-5 


61-4 


58-7 




62-7 


62-5 


61-2 


61-2 


59-4 


61-3 


58-7 



" It is seen that, under each of the very widely different conditions of manuring, 
the crop of 1868 is not only very much in excess of that of 1867, but it is also very 
much in excess of the average of the preceding sixteen years. The permanently 
unmanured plot gives nearly twice as many bushels per acre as last year ; in fact, 
taking into account the higher weight per bushel, it gives, in reality, more than 
twice the quantity of grain. The farm-yard, manure gives 14 bushels per acre 
more than last year, or fully one-half as much again, and nearly 7 bushels more 
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than the average of the previous sixteen years. The highest amount of produce 
obtained by either of the artificial manures this year is nearly 48 bushels, against 
about 30J bushels last year, which is equal to an increase of about 17J bushels, or 
more than two quarters per acre. Taking the mean result of the three artificial 
mixtures, we have nearly 45 bushels per acre this year, against only 27 J bushels 
last year, and 3 6^ as the average of the sixteen years. Lastly, taking the mean 
result of the unmanured, the farm -yard manured, and the artificially manured plots, 
we have 34§ bushels this year, against 28^, the average of the preceding sixteen 
years. 

" The following table shows the amount of produce obtained this year, in four 
fields on my farm taken in the course, and which together comprise 74 acres. 
For comparison, there are also given the amounts obtained in various fields in 
former years, as quoted each year in the Times. 



Fields. 


Bushels of Dressed Corn per Acre. 


Pounds 
per Bushel. 




1863. 


1865. 


1866. 


1867. 


1868. 


1868. 


1 

2 
3 

4 


63 


38 
48 
48 
51 


40 
42 
46 


32 
35 
36i 


43i 
46| 
50| 
51 


64 
61i 
611 
63| 




— 


46i 


42| 


34£ 


48 


62J 







" Here, again, there is evidence of a much higher yield per acre in 1868 than 
for several years past. The weight per bushel is also considerably above the 
average on my land. 

" The conclusion I draw from the above figures, taken in connection with the 
proved accordance between the fluctuations in the amount and quality of the Wheat 
grown in my experimental field and those in the crop of the country generally, for 
many years past, is that the wheat crop of 1868 is much above the average both in 
quantity and quality on all soils of moderate depth and tenacity. For shallow and 
light soils the season has, however, been too hot and dry. But any loss from this 
cause will be more than counterbalanced by the fact that it is on the better wheat 
soils that the excess over the average will be the greatest. It is, moreover, 
believed that the area under the crop in the United Kingdom is considerably over 
the average. The exact amount of the excess of area cannot at present be safely 
estimated ; but we may hope soon to have reliable information on the point in the 
forthcoming official agricultural returns. 

" I fully believe that correct and early information, not only as to the number 
of acres under each crop, but also, as far as possible, as to the yield, would be quite 
as beneficial to the farmer as to the importer, the merchant, and the public in 
general. Some years will, however, probably elapse before we are furnished with 
such means of calculating the probable prospects of the year from the date of one 
harvest to that of another. Perhaps, therefore, I may venture to hazard a few 
remarks, founded upon such data as we have at command, indicating the probable 
average price of wheat in our markets between this time and the harvest of next 
year. 

" Mr. Caird, whose opinion on subjects connected with agriculture stands 
deservedly high, estimates an Average Crop of Wheat in England at the present 
time at 28 bushels per acre. Taking the average yield each year, of the unmanured, 
the farm-yard manured, and the artificially manured plots in my experimental field 
referred to above, and then the average of the figures so obtained for the last six- 
teen years, the result indicated is about 28| bushels. The average Gazette price 
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of wheat over the same period is abont 55s. per quarter. In the following table are 
given the average produce of the three different conditions of manuring in each 
of the last six years, and the average of the sixteen years ; also the average price 
of wheat over each harvest year (1st September to 31st August, excepting in 1868 
to 7th August only), and the average price for the previous sixteen years. 





(1) Average Bushels of Dressed Corn per Acre. 




1863. 


1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


1867. 


1868. 


Average, 
1852-67. 


38f 


854 


31 


25| 


214 


34f 


z8J 



(2) Average ' Gazette ' Prices of Wheat, September 1 — August 31. 


1863-64. 


1864-65. 


1865-66. 


1866-67. 


1867-68* 


1868-69. 


Average, 
1852-67. 


41 


s. d. 
40 1 


*. d. 
46 6 


s. d. 
61 7 


s. 
69 


— 


s. 

55 



• Forty-nine weeks. 



" A glance at the table shows that, whenever the produce was above an 
average, the average price up to the next harvest was below an average, and vice 
versa. A little further examination shows a closer actual numerical relationship 
between the rise in produce and fall in price, and the fall in produce and the rise in 
price, than might have been anticipated. Thus the crop of 1867 was about 

26 per cent', below the average of the sixteen years, and the price up to the present 
time has averaged between 25 and 26 per cent, above the average of the same 
period. The crop of 1866 was nearly 12 per cent, below the average, and the price 
averaged about 12 per cent, over the average. In 1865 the crop was between 
7 and 8 per cent, above the average, and the price during the succeeding twelve 
months was about 15J per cent, below the average. The crop of 1864 was 
between 21 and 22 per cent, above the average, and the average price was about 

27 per cent, below the average. In 1863-64 the agreement is much less marked. 
The produce of 1863 was about 34 per cent, over the average, and the average 
price, which was 41*., was only between 25 and 26 per cent, below the average. 
A fall in price in proportion to the increase of produce would have brought us down 
to little over 36*. per quarter. But when the price of wheat reaches so low a point 
as about 40*. per quarter farmers generally hold back larger stocks, and also use 
wheat more freely for the feeding of animals. 

" The above mode of calculation, if applied without reservation to the produce 
of the harvest of 1868 would indicate an average price up to next harvest of less 
than 50s. per quarter. Assuming the absence of disturbing causes, such as war, 
the price would, under ordinary conditions in regard to other agricultural produce, 
and with moderate supplies from abroad, probably, in fact, range below that 
amount. We have, however, short crops of barley, oats, hay, and potatoes, scarcely 
any grass, and the prospect of a very deficient crop of roots. It is obvious that 
these circumstances must have a considerable influence on the price of wheat, and 
they will doubtless prevent it falling to so low a point as a yield of probably about 
20 per cent, over the average would otherwise lead us to expect." 
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To the preceding facts from Mr. Lawes, we add the following summary 
of the very useful and systematic inquiries instituted in each season by the 
Gardeners' Chronicle: — 

" The columns of the Gardeners? Chronicle of 1st August, 1868, are fall of 
harvest reports. The result, according to these communications, is that there never 
probably was a better crop of wheat on all good wheat soils than that of 1868 ; 
and that the average of the whole crop will probably prove higher than it has done 
for many seasons. The earliest-sown barley and oats on good deep soils are also 
good, but the instances of this kind are so few that they are altogether lost in the 
general experience of failure. Peas and winter beans coming earlier to harvest are 
pretty well. Peas, indeed, may be considered a better crop than usual ; but spring 
sown beans are a failure everywhere. Among root crops mangel, wurzels, where sown 
early on well-cultivated loams, are still standing the drought, and may yet produce 
a crop, but swedes and turnips were never before such a complete failure; and 
adding this to the very light crop of hay which everywhere has been cut, the 
prospects of winter food for live stock are very poor indeed. Of the potatoe crop, 
which is at length generally suffering from the drought, we have various reports, 
generally, however, agreeing in this, that though still sound and free from disease, 
the tubers are small. The following is the tabular result of an examination of the 
several reports i — 





Total. 


Total. 


Percentage. 


1868. 


Average. 


tinier 
Average. 


Over 

Average. 


Average. 


Under 
Average. 


Over 
Average. 


Wheat 


67 
54 
37 
85 

22 

9 

93 

22 


13 
140 

'38 
8 

'37 
191 
101 
180 


126 
5 

2 
52 

4 
2. 


206 
199 

177 

•45 

159 
201 
198 

204 


32 

27 
19 
58 

17 

5 

52 

12 


7 
70 
80 

6 

83 
95 
46 

88 


61 




3 




1 




36 






Root crops .... 
Hav 


2 







V. — Trade of the United States. 



From the New York Commercial Chronicle, 30th May : — 

" The last monthly report of the Director of the Bureau of Statistics enables us 
to present a tolerably accurate statement of the foreign trade of the country for a 
series of months past. The returns for the later months are subject to slight 
modification upon the receipt of the monthly schedules from the Pacific and some 
of the minor ports ; but these changes will not materially affect the general result. 
The imports for each month of 1867 have been as follow : — 
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Imports into the United States in 1867. 



January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total import: 



Merchandise. 



% 
26,823,449 

34,979,685 

32,174,819 

38,939,485 

35,285,742 

31,232,271 

33,237,791 

33,325,464 

30,572,235 

29,377,062 

25,485,753 

20,483,321 



Gold and Silver. 



1,111,018 

686,227 

605,666 

644,038 

1,320,000 

615,033 

1,197,893 

1,175,831 

1,199,606 

1,262,189 

329,203 

984,924 



Total. 



27,934.457 
35> 6 65>94z 
32,780,485 

39,583,523 
36,605,832 
31,847,304 
34,435,684 
34,501,295 
31,671,841 
30,639,251 

25,8 <4,956 
21,468,245 



383,048,825 



These figures, it will be perceived, are for the calendar year, and as the ordinary 
official returns are made up for the fiscal year, viz., from July to July, it is difficult 
to present an exact comparison of this total with that of former years. As the 
best parallel obtainable, however, we give the following statement of annual 
importations for the last ten fiscal years : — 



1857-58 
'58-59 
'59-60 
'60-61 
'61-62 
'62-63 
'63-64 
'64-65 
'65-66 
'66-67 



Specie. 



$ 
19,274,496 

7,434,789 

8,550,135 
46,339,611 
16,415,052 

9,584,105 
13,115,612 

9,810,072 
10,700,092 
22,308,345 



Merchandise. 



$ 
263,338,654 
331,333,341 
353,616,119 
288,310,542 
258,941,999 
243,335,815 
316,447,283 
238,745,580 
434,812,066 
389,924,977 



Total. 



282,613,150 
338,768,130 
362,166,254 
335,650,153 
275,357,051 
252,919,920 
329,562,895 
248,555> 6 5 2 
445>5 1 2,i5 8 
4i3>233,322 



" Although the imports began to decline towards the close of last year, yet the 
aggregate for the year is largely in excess of the highest period before the war, is 
$135,000,000 in excess of the last year of hostilities, and $62,000,000 below the 
year next succeeding peace, which was far in excess of the most active year in the 
history of our trade. There can be no reasonable doubt that for the years 1865-66 
and 1866-67 the importing trade was largely overdone, and a period of reaction was 
to be expected. The process of contraction appears to have set in with the pre- 
parations for the trade of this spring, and hence we find the receipts from November 
to the present time to have been upon a conservative scale. The following com- 
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parison shows the importations into the United States (specie included) for the past 

three months of the current year, compared with the same period of 1867 : — 



January 

February 

March 

Total 

Decrease 1868 



1868. 



22,243,651 
28,785,637 
33,038,066 



84,967,354 
12,313,540 



1867. 



27,934,467 

35.667,94* 
32,780,485 



96,380,894 



" It is thus apparent that the receipts for the first quarter are at the rate of 
$50,000,000 per annum, or 12 per cent, less than for the same period of 1867. 
This reduction, however,' has not been such as to render the importing trade much 
more profitable than it was a year ago ; so that it would seem to be fairly presum- 
able that the preparations for the fall importation will not be on a scale exceeding 
the arrivals for the current season. We now turn to the export movement. The 
Director's returns present that portion of the produce exports usually entered in 
currency values reduced to gold; and for the convenience of comparison we shall, 
therefore, give the entire exports in gold values : 

$ 

Domestic produce at Atlantic ports 281,100,907 

» ., Pacific ports 13,891,331 

„ specie and bullion 67,455,092 

Foreign merchandise I 5.°56.i79 

„ specie 8,138,506 

Total exports 385,642,015 



" It thus appears that the total exports for the year 1867 amounted to 
$385,642,015, gold value, against $383,048,825 of imports, showing an excess of 
exports amounting to about $2,500,000. The exports for the first three months 
of the current year, show a material decline from those of the same period of last 
year, as will appear from the following comparative statement . — 



Domestic produce 

„ specie 

Foreign re-exports 

Total three months 



1868. 



79,641,204 

14,517,095 

4,658,467 



98,816,766 



1867. 



98,157,244 
0,491,522 
5,904,529 



"3.553.295 



"The total exports for the past quarter of the year are thus $98,816,766, 
against $1 13,553.295, showing a decrease of $14,736,529. This falling off is due 
mainly to the lower value of our shipments of cotton this year. The quantity and 
value of cotton shipped in each of these months in 1867 and 1868, stands on the 
Bureau reports as follows: — 
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1868. 


1867. 




Quantity. 


Current Value. 


Quantity. 


Current Value. 


January 


lbs. 
109,164,492 
101,723,505 
101,031,453 


% 
16,691,424 
18,018,189 
21,546,685 


lbs. 

91,662,704 

91,607,260 

123,264,739 


$ 
29,832,988 
29,476,4'3 
38,275,314 




Total ., . 


311,919,450 


56,256,298 


306,534,703 


97,584>7i5 



'* While we have shipped 5,400,000 lbs. of cotton during the first quarter, 
more than last year, yet the declared value is $41,300,000 currency, less than then. 
This heavy falling off in the value of this staple has been, to a large extent, com- 
pensated by an increased value in nearly all the other exports. It may be of 
interest, as affording a criterion of the probable movement of the precious metals, 
to ascertain the balance of our foreign trade, so far as indicated in these returns ; 
we therefore present the following comparison of imports and exports for the first 
quarter of the year :— 



First quarter, 1868 
'67 



Imports. 



84,067,354 
96,380,894 



Exports. 



98,816,766 
113,553,295 



Excess of Exports. 



H.749,4'2 
17,172,401 



" According to these figures, the exports for the three months were $14,749,41 2 
in gold, above the value of the imports. This, however, is not an infallible indica- 
tion of the real position of the trade balance. Much of the cotton sent oni; was 
consigned on account of home shippers, and during the late advance on the staple, 
would realise much higher prices than the invoice value ; while, as a rule, consign- 
ments of foreign merchandise to this market have not realised the invoiced price. 
Upon the whole, this showing cannot be deemed an unsatisfactory one." 



VI. — Parliamentary Constituencies in 1832 and 1868. 

From the Times: — 

" At a moment when everybody is speculating on the composition of the new 
Parliament, and when five or six hundred gentlemen are anxiously weighing their 
chances of a renewal of senatorial honours, it may be worth while to turn' back to> 
the general election of 1832 as most nearly resembling the impending contest. That 
the House of Commons of 1868 will differ as much from its predecessor as the 
House of Commons of 1833 differed from that of 1831 is possible, though for 
reasons which will presently appear, exceedingly improbable j that it will differ 
more is morally impossible. On a comparison of the first and second Beform Acts, 
ihe larger dimensions of the former are obvious. Household and lodger suffrage 
may be ' a leap in the dark,' and are undoubtedly a very wide measure of enfran- 
chisement, but it was a more considerable change to wrest electoral power from 
oligarchical corporations and smaller or larger bodies of freemen, and extend it to 
ioJ. householders. Prior to 1832 there existed in many towns no genuine electoral 
body at all, and the election of that year was the first real expression of the popular 
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voice for many generations. It was, therefore, the height of improbability that 
these communities would re-elect the so-called representatives who had beeu 
returned by patrons, or by cliques, always irresponsible and often corrupt. Where- 
ever the Reform Act converted a sham election into a real one, a change of members 
followed as a matter of course. The Act of 1867 has effected a far less consider- 
able change. In 1867 our representative system was reformed; in 1832 it was 
revolutionised. If the second Reform Act is thus less significant than the first 
with respect to the franchise, it is puny indeed with respect to redistribution. It 
is a mannikin beside a giant. In 1832 — 

Fifty-six two-membered boroughs were disfranchised 112 

Higham Ferrars was disfranchised 1 

Thirty boroughs lost a member each 30 

Weymouth and Melcombe Regis lost 2 

Total number of seats 145 

" These were thus allotted :— 

Twenty-two two-membered English boroughs 44 

Twenty one-membered boroughs 20 

Twenty-six counties were divided 52 

Yorkshire was divided, having an addition of 2 

Seven counties received a third member 7 

Isle of Wight i 

Southwark and Liverpool a second member 2 

Three Welsh counties „ 3 

Swansea district — new group 1 

Scotland obtained an addition of 8 

Ireland „ 5 

Total 145 

" In 1867-68 a far less sweeping change was made : — 

Six two-membered boroughs were disfranchised 12 

Five one-membered „ 5 

Thirty-five boroughs lost one member each 35 

Peebles and Selkirk (united) lost 1 

Total number of seats 53 

" These fifty-three seats were thus disposed of: — 

Thirteen counties further divided with an addition of 25 

Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and Leeds a third member 4 

Hackney separated from Tower Hamlets 2 

Merthyr Tydvil and Salford a second member 2 

Ten new boroughs, Chelsea having two members 11 

London University 1 

Scotch Universities 2 

„ border boroughs 1 

Ayr, Aberdeen, Lanark (counties), Glasgow and Dundee,*! 

one additional member J 

Total 53 

2a2 
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" One hundred and forty-five seats being redistributed in 1832, as against fifty- 
three in 1867, let us see what was the operation of the former measure. Of 513 
English members (the complement was reduced by the Act to 500) 190 were 
re-elected by their old constituencies, about seventy of them without the trouble of 
a contest, and virtually ten or a dozen more, the contest being only for the second 
seat. Thirty-six others wooed their old loves, but were unsuccessful in several 
of these cases, the boroughs having figured in Schedule B, and the two former 
members fighting for the single seat that was left. About seventy transferred their 
affections to other constituencies, and were successful suitors, so that in all 260, or 
half the English members who sat in the Parliament which passed the Reform 
Bill, sat also in the reformed house. Sixteen other hon. gentlemen were ' on with 
a new love,' but encountered rejection, one of them. Sir De Lacy Evans, being 
doubly defeated— at Eye, for which he had been returned in 1831, and at West- 
minster, where he was brought forward in opposition to Sir John Cam Hobhouse. 
In Scotland, twenty members were re-elected, three or four changed their seats, and 
six were defeated. In Ireland thirty-nine obtained re-election, thirteen were unsuc- 
cessful, and some half-dozen changed their seats. In a number of cases members 
went from one part of England to another, or crossed St. George's Channel. The new 
metropolitan constituencies opened the House of Commons doors to several men whose 
boroughs had been inserted in Schedule A or Schedule B. Thus, Lambeth elected 
Mr. Tennyson D'Eyncourt, who had represented Bletchingley, if it be not a solecism 
to say that such a place had been represented at all ; the Tower Hamlets rescued 
Dr. Lushington, who had been politically shipwrecked at Winchelsea ; Marylebone 
returned Attorney-General Sir W. Home, who had sat for Newton, Hants, and 
Mr. Portman, who had been a member for Dorsetshire. O'Connell transferred his 
affections from Kerry to Dublin, and by insisting on the shibboleth of ' Repeal,' 
obliged several members to fly for refuge to less exacting constituencies in England. 
Lord Tullamore went from Carlow to Penryn ; Mr. Spring Rice from Limerick to 
Cambridge ; and Lord Dungannon from Kilkenny to Nottingham. There was, 
however, a slight counter current, for Sir John Beresford, shifting from North- 
allerton to Coleraine, succeeded by a single vote, and Mr. Thomas Gladstone, driven 
from his anchorage at Queenborongh, secured election at Portarlington. His 
brother, the present leader of the Opposition, entered Parliament as member for 
Newark, both of them being Conservatives, and as the sons of a West India pro- 
prietor, opposed to the immediate abolition of slavery, which was one of the test 
questions of the day. Mr. Disraeli, making his debut in public life at the same 
time as his future rival, was less successful. ' Supported by neither of the aris- 
tocratic parties,* but recommended by Hume and O'Connell, 'he fought the battle 
of the people ' (the expressions quoted are his own) at Wycombe, but though sup- 
ported by Tories as well as Radicals, he failed by twenty-one votes to break down 
Whig influence in that small Buckinghamshire borough. Nobody would have 
ventured to predict that the young ultra-Tory Christchurch student was destined to 
lead the Liberal party, or that the Radical candidate for Wycombe would prove the 
' foeman worthy of his steel.' Who knows but that in the coming election some 
unknown young men may in like manner enter Parliament on whom the mantle of 
statesmanship is fated to fall ? Speaking roughly, the * new blood ' formed half the 
Reformed House. Allowance must be made for a handful of members who, though 
excluded from the Parliament of 1 831, had previously been legislators, and as Dod 
only commenced his labours with the new Parliament, it is difficult in several cases 
to ascertain the identity of persons bearing the same name. Taking these things 
into account, it may be safely stated that about 340 gentlemen were re-elected, and 
that about 300 neophytes entered the reformed bouse. 

" We have seen that the redistribution of 145 seats and the ordinary vicissi- 
tudes of parliamentary life led to the removal or retirement of nearly half the 
former members. What will be the probable result of the more moderate measure 
of 1867 ? Now, as in 1832, seats have been taken from the south and given to the 
north. The Cornish boroughs were rudely despoiled by the first Act; Devon, 
Dorset, Wilts, Hants, Gloucestershire, and Sussex, are especial sufferers from the 
second, and it is not to be expected that the M.P.'s for boroughs like Honiton, 
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Marlborough, and Lymington, will be welcomed at Stalybridge, Darlington, or 
Dewsbury. The forty-five seats taken away from small towns and transferred to 
other English constituencies, must almost inevitably lead to as many changes in the 
personnel of the House ; for even should any of those forty-five gentlemen find 
refuge elsewhere — should Mr. Brand, for instance, secure election in Cambridge- 
shire, or Lord Edward Howard at Preston — tbey will, in most cases, displace the 
present occupants. As for the seven seats sacrificed to the exigencies of Scotland, 
it is true the Lord Advocate, Thetford being politically submerged, is soliciting the 
suffrages of the Northern Universities, and may have a chance of success ; but his 
dozen companions in misfortune have not, as Southrons, the remotest prospect of 
winning the favour of Scotch constituencies. Speaking broadly, a seat transferred 
involves a change of member, and the fifty-three seats redistributed will introduce 
fifty-three new faces into the next Parliament. Then, again, the close of a political 
regime naturally causes an unusual number of retirements. A number of veterans 
who have borne the labour and heat of the day will think this a fitting time to 
give place to their juniors. The fifty-three changes will thus, probably, be aug- 
mented to one hundred, and possibly another fifty, finding the composition of their 
constituencies so much altered as to render it hopeless to stand a contest, will retire 
altogether, or offer themselves elsewhere. This would bring the number of changes 
up to one hundred and fifty, and there remain for consideration the chances of the 
elections. If the number of members rejected by their former constituencies be put 
down at seventy, the conclusion would be that two hundred and twenty gentlemen 
who took part in the passing of the second Reform Act, will have no share in its 
working, and that one-third of the new Parliament will consist of untried men. It 
is quite conceivable that the composition of the new House will not differ so con- 
siderably from that of the old, and it is highly improbable, judging from the 
experience of 1832, that this estimate will be exceeded." 



VII. — Discrepant Criminal Statistics. 

The Manchester City Council recently appointed a sub-committee to 
investigate the principles upon which the criminal returns made to the 
Home Office by the police of their own and some other large towns were 
prepared. The discrepancies pointed out in the following report — as 
printed in the Manchester Guardian of the 2nd July — will not surprise 
those statisticians who are familiar with the Home Office blue book. 
Other defects in the Judicial Statistics of England and Wales, formed the 
subject of an elaborate paper by Mr. Hammick, which will be found in 
vol. xxx of this Journal, at pp. 375 et seq.: — 

" The State of Crime in Manchester. 

" The watch committee presented the following report : — 

" Upon the 13th February the attention of the committee was directed to 
certain letters which had been addressed by Mr. Aspland, of Dukinfield, to, and 
published in, the local papers, and which had subsequently been printed in a 
pamphlet form and circulated ; in which letters Mr. Aspland attempted to prove, 
by reference to the published criminal statistics, the great inefficiency, as compared 
with the police of other towns, of the Manchester city police force. The committee 
referred the subject to a special sub-committee, and they now submit for the 
information of the council the report received from such sub-committee, which 
report the committee have unanimously approved and adopted. The committee 
have ordered a copy of such report to be sent to each of the city justices. 

" On behalf of the committee, 

" J. M. Brorraxr, Chairman. 

" Town Hall, Vbth June, 1868. 
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" Your sab-committee, having been requested to inquire into the allegations 
made by Mr. Aspland against the efficiency of the police force of this city, present 
the following report :— 

" The charges which your sub-committee have been requested to investigate, 
and which Mr. Aspland has attempted to prove by reference solely to the published 
criminal statistics, may be briefly stated to be, that according to such statistics the 
number of crimes committed in Manchester was, in proportion, far greater, and the 
number of prisoners apprehended for these crimes considerably less, than in Liver- 
pool, Salford, Birmingham, Leeds, or Sheffield. Your sub-committee have, for the 
purpose of their inquiry, assumed that the numerous figures quoted by Mr. Aspland 
are accurately given, and their object has been, in fact, to ascertain whether the 
returns prepared by the police in the different places are made upon a uniform 
system, and to what extent, if at all, they can with propriety or fairness be used for 
the purpose of comparison. In his annnal report to the watch committee in 1866, 
Captain Palin called attention to the observations made by the Recorder of Bir- 
mingham in reference to the returns of indictable offences, who stated that ' crime 
in Sheffield, Leeds, and Birmingham, was taken to have a very different meaning 
from what it had in the minds of those who made the returns for Liverpool and 
Manchester.' In a letter addressed by the stipendiary magistrate to the Manchester 
Guardian on the 12th February last, Mr. B. Fowler stated that ' On inquiry I 
found that in many crimes, in accordance with instructions from the Home Office, 
a considerable amount of latitude was allowed to the police in the various districts 
in the preparation of the returns, and that apparently in no two places was it 
exercised alike. I fonnd that in Manchester many crimes and offences were included 
in the returns which in other places would have been excluded altogether, and that, 
in fact, the statistics were useless for comparison.' Your sub-committee, as the 
result of the inquiries which they have made, are thoroughly convinced of the 
accuracy of the opinions thus expressed by gentlemen whose opportunities for 
forming a judgment will not be disputed, and whose opinions are entitled, at least, 
to equal consideration with any opinions given by Mr. Aspland. Mr. Aspland has 
attempted to justify his use of the statistics by remarking that ' the Home Secretary 
informs me that special instructions were issued in 1866 to secure uniformity in the 
returns.' The instructions referred to state 'that all cases of simple larceny 
reported to the police, when the amount is under 5s. and for which no apprehension 
takes place, should be excluded from the table of indictable offences.' Your sub- 
committee find that all simple larcenies under the value of 5». had been previously 
treated in the manner suggested, and therefore such ' special instructions ' could 
have no effect whatever upon the returns. Although the foundation upon which 
Mr. Aspland's charges are based is shown to be untenable, and the evidence by 
which he seeks to support them valueless, your sub-committee felt that their inquiry 
would not be complete unless they personally examined the method pursued in the 
preparation of the criminal returns in at least one of the places which had been 
selected for comparison ; and they accordingly applied to Major Greig, the chief of 
the Liverpool police, for permission to inspect his books. The request was unhesi- 
tatingly complied with, and your sub-committee consider that their acknowledge 
ments are due to Major Greig for the cordial manner in which they were received 
and shown everything in his establishment relating to the subject, and for the 
personal assistance which he afforded them in their investigations. The result of 
their inquiries at Liverpool satisfied your sub-committee of the truth of the remark 
before quoted, that crime is understood to have a very different meaning in Liver- 
pool to what it has in Manchester, partly arising from the difference in which 
magisterial authority is exercised in the two places, and partly from the latitude 
allowed by the Secretary of State's instructions in the preparation of the returns. 
As an illustration, your sub-committee may refer to the crimes classed under the- 
bead-of 'indictable offences,' whicn table, if prepared upon the same principle, and 
made to include the same class of offences, might be considered as fairly representing 
the state of crime in any district. This table includes not only all cases which may 
be committed for trial, but also all such other offences reported as in the opinion of 
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the officers preparing the returns would, if apprehensions had taken place, have 
been sent for trial, and not dealt with summarily by the justices. 

" As stated in the report of Captain Palin before referred to, the table 
(indictable offences) ' is prepared annually for each police district, in conformity with, 
and under instructions received from, the Home Secretary, to whom the returns 
are forwarded in October every year. In preparing this return the police are 
instructed to enter only such cases as in their judgment, from the circumstances 
attending them, would, if discovered, be sent for trial. It will be seen that a dis- 
cretionary judgment is given to the police which it is scarcely possible for two 
individuals to exercise alike. They are called upon to form an opinion of the view 
a magistrate would take of a. case if there were a prisoner to deal with, when they 
have no prisoner, and frequently but imperfect details of the circumstances of the 
robbery to assist them in forming a judgment. The practice of magistrates, too, 
is not invariably the same — one may commit a prisoner for trial, whilst another, for 
the same offence, might convict him summarily, and in this case the offence is not 
to be considered an indictable offence, but is to be excluded from the table. It is 
plain that, without some definite rule to guide them in the preparation of this 
return, the opinions of the officers must vary as much as the practice of the magis- 
trates, and that any information founded on such returns cannot be considered 
trustworthy.' The discretionary power is very differently exercised in* different 
places, and affords opportunity for great discrepancy in the principles upon which 
the returns are made of the indictable offences committed within any police borough 
or district. In the returns for the year 1867 your sub-committee find that the 
number of indictable offences, as stated in the returns made to the Secretary of 
State, for Liverpool was +,792, and for Manchester 7,159, including, of course, in 
both cases indictable offences other than robberies. In the Manchester returns 
there is a table (and it is believed that such a table is to be found in the Manchester 
returns only), in which is included every robbery reported to have been committed, 
together with the value reported to have been stolen, within the city. To enable 
any comparison to be fairly instituted with any other place, it is obvious that, as in 
Manchester, the number, not- only of what are classed as indictable robberies, but 
also of all robberies under whatever legal or technical description they may be placed, 
should be stated. Your sub-committee found that in Liverpool, for instance, the 
robberies omitted from their returns are not classified, and that the number is not 
recorded, nor is the amount of property reported to have been stolen stated. 

" From the system, however, adopted and the information obtained in Liver- 
pool, your sub-committee were enabled to form an approximate estimate of the total 
number of robberies reported to have been committed in one year in that borough, 
and they have the authority and permission of Major Greig for stating that it 
would be about 16,000, whilst in Manchester the number of robberies reported to 
have been committed is shown in the table last referred to, to have' been 5,446. 

" It seems to your sub-committee unnecessary to inquire whether or not the 
indictable offences, as shown from the judicial statistics quoted by Mr. Aspland, 
correctly represent the actual amount of crime or the number of offences committed. 
That such is not the fact must be obvious to every impartial observer, when it is 
seen that in the year 1866, in Birmingham, with a population of 296,076, the 
indictable offences are stated to have been 801 only ; in Leeds, with a population 
of 207,165, only 504; and at Sheffield, with a population of 185,172, only 398. 
If any additional evidence of the absurdity of placing reliance, for the purpose of 
comparison, upon the numbers given in the printed statistics were required, it 
would be only necessary to state that in the returns fpr Hull — a seaport town con- 
taining a population of 97,661, and offering all the incentives to crime inevitable in 
such a district— the indictable offences for 1866 are given as 142, and the appro* 
hensions as 149 ! Other instances might be adduced in some of the southern 
counties, in which the apprehensions either exceed or equal the number of crimes 
committed. It is impossible to doubt that, in such places, crimes reported for 
which apprehensions have not been made, are not included in the returns, which, if 
entitled to any credit, would, in fact, prov« that in Hull and other places, every 
crime committed is detected, and every offender brought to justice. If for the 
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purpose of comparison, the statistics were of any real value (which your sub- 
committee do not believe), one instance might be quoted which Mr. Aspland, in his 
anxiety to condemn Manchester, has either failed to notice, or for obvious reasons 
has carefully withheld from the public. From the returns for 1866 there appeared 
to have been — 
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" It would be quite as just for your sub-committee to refer to this last table 
as an evidence of the superior efficiency of the Manchester force, as it is for 
Mr. Aspland to contend in favour of an opposite conclusion from the multitude 
of figures which he has quoted from the criminal statistics. In relation to the 
number of highway robberies, it may be stated that there is no doubt that in the 
Liverpool returns highway robbery does not mean the same thing as in the Man- 
chester returns. In Manchester every robbery from the person, accompanied by 
violence, in the street or elsewhere — whether correctly or not your sub-committee 
do not decide — is classified as highway robbery ; whilst your sub-committee have 
reason to believe that in Liverpool, as well as in other places, those robberies only 
which are committed in the streets and highways, and accompanied by violence, are 
thus classed in the return. 

" With regard to the number of known thieves, and the houses of receivers of 
stolen goods, your sub-committee have reason to believe that the system upon which 
the information is obtained and recorded by the police varies in different places, and 
that such variances will, to a great extent, account for the difference in the apparent 
or stated numbers. 

" Your sub-committee, after most careful investigation, are satisfied that the 
criminal tables in the judicial statistics, for the purpose of comparison, are valueless ; 
that, considering the population, there is not a larger amount of crime in Manchester 
than in any other town similarly situated ; and that the allegations of inefficiency, 
based on the statistics, made against the Manchester police, are without foundation. 
Tour sub-committee believe that the police force of this city is, in every respect, as 
well organised and as efficient, both for the prevention and detention of crime, as 
any other force in England. 

" In conclusion, your sub-committee may add, with reference to the statement 
made by the mayor at a meeting of justices, that Captain Palin had expressed an 
opinion that 'the Prisoners' Aid Society had the effect of attracting rogues to 
Manchester,' — and the publication of which opinion has probably induced the very 
determined attempts since made by Mr. Aspland to prove the inefficiency of the 
city police, — that they have examined carefully the documentary evidence in 
Captain Palin's possession, upon which such opinion was based, and they have no 
hesitation in stating that in their opinion it was impossible, with such evidence, to 
come to any other conclusion. Your sub-committee might ask whether the very 
object of the establishment of a ' Discharged Prisoners' Aid Society ' was not to 
induce discharged prisoners to seek for and to obtain the benefits which such 
society proposes to confer ; and even if there had been no positive evidence of the 
fact, it might be reasonably assumed that the existence of such a society would be 
a circumstance which would attract ' discharged prisoners ' to this city." 



